92                Constitutio in favorem principum

by a number of the smaller nobility and ministeriales and also by Duke
Louis of Bavaria, with whom he was now completely reconciled and who
had during his regency shown a slight inclination in the same direction.
In April the king confirmed a former charter in favour of Liege, in June
he recognised a league of Netherland towns with Liege at its head1. A
few months later he went even farther: he would enter into no engagement
with the Bishop of Liege without reserving the inviolability of the rights
and privileges of the league. He conferred on the burghers of Nijmegen
all the liberties and customs enjoyed by Aix-la-Chapelle and other imperial
towns, and the right to carry their merchandise free of toll by land and
water throughout the Empire; they might also receive whomsoever they
would as burghers.

The return of the princes to Germany quickly put an end to his work.
At Worms in January he was forced to issue a general edict against
town leagues: no city or town was permitted to form commumones,
constitutioneSy colligationes, confederationes vel coniwrationes dUqitas*.
Then in the following May the princes wrung from him the famous
constitutio in favorem princvpum** It practically made the prince the
absolute authority within his domain to the exclusion of the rights of the
Crown; he became, as indeed he is described in the document, the dominus
terrae. Some of the clauses were direct limitations of the power of the
Crown. Such for instance is that which binds the king to construct no
new fortress or city to the prejudice of the princes (cl. 1), or those which
impose restrictions on the royal rights of establishing markets and mints
(cL 2 and 17) and on jurisdiction. The Centwmgramus (Schulthciss),
who was responsible for local justice, was to receive his office no longer
from the king but from the lord of the land (cl. 7). Others again were
directed especially against the power of the towns: so the pfahlb>urgcr$,
that is, citizens who did not reside within the walls, but nevertheless
acquired the protection and the rights of the city, were suppressed (cl. 10)*;
escaped serfs were no longer to be received in imperial towns (cl. 12); the
jurisdiction of the town was confined (cl. 18). Some of the privileges con-
tained in this document were not entirely new; some of them had been
granted or had been assumed before in individual cases. But the constitution
of 1231 made them general and made them statutory; together with
the privilegium mfavoremprincipum ecclesiasticorum of 1220, it provides
the legal foundation for the territorial sovereignty of the princes. To
prevent the worst results that might follow from this position, a safe-

1 It comprised the towns of Liege, Huy, Dinant, Fosse, St Trond, Maastricht,
and Tongres.

a MGH, Const, n, p. 413.

8 Ibid. p. 418 sq.; it was confirmed, with slight modifications, by Frederick a year
later at Cividale, ibid. p. 211.

4 The fact that this clause was repeated more emphatically in the Peace of Mayerice
four years later (MGH, Const, n, p. 244, cl. 13) implies that the towns were strong
enough to continue the practice of admitting them in spite of this prohibition.